THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
to maintain their theory and make it appear workable,
men like Engels and Cunow are ready to clutch at
straws and rather to accept the most abstruse impossi-
bilities than to admit what is obvious and what all eyes
see and what common sense, unless silenced by a theory,
finds out of itself.
When a man submits his accounts to another person
and is reproached with certain items being wrong, he
cannot excuse himself by saying that the mistakes in
his account balance each other and that the sum is right
nevertheless ; but he is bound to prove this by a minute
examination of every item of his addition. The assump-
tion that a sum composed of countless uncontrollable
items is in each case exactly zero is fantastic to a degree,
which makes it impossible to discuss it seriously.
Furthermore, we are told in the same breath that all
men's thoughts and the motives of all their actions are
determined by the social conditions. If this be the case,
there is no need of this curious arithmetical hypothesis.
It is certainly more rational to assume that men's various
activities determined by social conditions are necessarily
leading to certain predetermined social and historical
changes than to accept the supposition that they have no
result at all and that the changes are brought about
without any contribution on their part by those strange
demi-gods called laws, At bottom both arguments are
equally gratuitous ; for it has been shown that the social
conditions are not the sole real causes.
In treating the questions of determinacy and neces-
sity, the adherents of the materialist conception of history
are constantly resorting to tautologies without being
aware of it. " Marx and Engels ", says Cunow, " do
not explain the necessity of socialism by the fact that
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